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bodies of distemper may be confused with those of fox encepha-
litis or occasionally rabies if only the brain is examined.
Immunity. Animals which recover from canine distemper are
immune for life.
Artificial immunization is widely practiced, and a variety of
products and procedures are available.
Passive immunity. Serum from dogs which have been hyperim-
munized by repeated injections of distemper virus is useful in pre-
venting the disease in exposed animals and to some extent for the
treatment of the sick. It is injected with live virus for active im-
munization by the serum-virus method. Many serum producers
also hyperimmunize their dogs used for serum production against
the common secondary bacteria.
Active immunization. The method of Laidlaw and Dunkin has
been used with success. This method consists of the subcutaneous
injection of formalinized virus of canine origin followed by intra-
dermal injection of living virus of ferret origin two weeks later.
Another method which has been widely used is the injection of
live virus followed by immune serum 24 to 48 hours later.
Others recommend two or three doses of killed vaccine spaced
at 2 week intervals for active immunization.
A live virus modified by continued ferret passage is also used.
This vaccine, called Distemperoid Vaccine, prepared by the method
of Green, is ferret virus of 60 or more continuous passages. The dis-
temper virus so modified is called distemperoid. It is highly patho-
genic for ferrets and will also produce severe disease in mink and
skunks, but is avirulent when injected into dogs and foxes. The in-
jection of distemperoid virus in dogs or foxes produces active im-
munity to canine distemper. It has been further observed that the
administration of distemperoid vaccine is of value in preventing
distemper in exposed animals as well as apparent curative proper-
ties in sick animals. These effects of distemperoid virus are ex-
plained by the phenomenon of virus interference.
Distemper virus of blood origin is also used in the live state and
will confer active immunity. In this case the dose is graded ac-
cording to the size of the animal, with no antiserum being used.
Avianized vaccine. The adaptation of the canine distemper
virus to growth in the chicken embryo has made possible the de-
velopment of a live vaccine for use in the prevention of the disease.
Since its introduction in 1951, it has been accepted as a useful im-
munizing agent.
A modified-live-virus vaccine produced in dog kidney tissue
cultures is reported to give good immunity.
Diagnosis. Canine distemper is diagnosed by the correlation
of clinical symptoms and microscopic demonstration of inclusion